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T  T  IS  claimed  the  converts  are  of  no  value, 
*  that  they  only  profess  to  accept  the 
Gospel  but  are  without  an  abiding  faith 
and  deep  repentance  for  sin.  In  ridicule, 
they  are  called  “Rice  Christians,’  “Paper 
Christians,”  and  “Christians  for  revenue 
only.”  No  doubt  some  are,  as  in  our  own 
land.  In  this  country  we  hold  a  great  meet¬ 
ing.  We  have  two  or  three  hundred  addi¬ 
tions,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  some 
cases,  not  more  than  fifty  can  be  found.  Does 
this  argue  against  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
home?  There  is  no  considerable  number  of 
untrue  Christians  in  heathen  lands.  In  devo¬ 
tion,  and  liberality  aud  Christian  heroism, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  martyr  spirit, 
the  infant  churches  on  heathen  soil  during 
the  past  hundred  years  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  churches  in  Christian  Europe 
or  America,  or  the  Christians  of  the  first 
century. 

A  preacher  urging  a  State  Missionary 
Convention  to  give  more  for  that  work,  said. 
“  The  Sunday-schools  of  our  State  ought  to 


give  more  to  our  State  work  than  for  Foreign 
Missions.”  Said  he,  ££I  would  not  give  one 
farmer  in  our  State  for  ten  thousand  China¬ 
men.”  It  might  be  said  that  it  depended 
upon  the  Chinaman  and  upon  the  American 
farmer.  This  preacher  had  never  heard  of 
Ling-Ching-Ting.  When  this  once  vile  man 
heard  a  missionary  preach  upon  the  all-suf¬ 
ficiency  of  Christ  to  save,  he  was  charmed. 
He  said  to  the  missionary,  “  This  Savior  I 
never  heard  of  until  now,  and  I  don’t  know 
who  he  is;  but  did  not  you  say  he  could  save 
me  from  all  sins?  ”  “That  is  what  I  said,” 
replied  the  missionary.  “But  then  you  did  n't 
know  me  when  you  said  so.  1  have  for  many 
years  been  a  liar,  a  gambler,  a  sorcerer,  and 
for  twenty  years  an  opium  smoker."  He 
heard  the  Gospel  day  after  day  with  increas¬ 
ing  interest,  until  he  believed  and  obeyed. 
What  he  believed  in  his  heart  he  must  now 
tell  to  others.  He  went  among  his  own,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  things  of  the  true  God. 
Friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘‘Foreign  Devils.” 
But  like  Paul,  he  would  not  be  quiet.  He 
was  pelted  with  clods  aud  stones,  and  beaten 
and  bruised,  and  driven  from  place  to  place, 
but  he  could  not  be  stopped.  At  last  he  was 
brought  before  a  cruel  magistrate,  false  wit¬ 
ness  brought  against  him  the  vilest  of  false 
charges,  and  the  corrupt  judge  sentenced 
him  to  receive  two  thousand  stripes!  And 
upon  his  bare  back  a  cruel  bamboo  was  merci¬ 
lessly  laid  until  the  flesh  lay  in  strips.  He 


said  to  the  Christian  doctor  with  a  smile, 
“  Teacher,  this  poor  body  be  in  great  pain, 
but  my  inside  heart  be  in  great  peace.” 
When  only  half  well  he  stole  away  to  preach 
again  to  his  heartless  persecutors.  Ling- 
Ching-Tiug  preached  faithfully  the  riches  of 
salvation  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  passed 
awray  singing,  in  the  joy  of  an  unclouded 
hope.  He  won  hundreds  of  converts,  and  a 
score  of  native  preachers  learned  from  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Some  years 
ago,  Lough  Look,  a  Christian  Chinaman, 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  coolies  in 
South  America,  sold  himself  for  a  term  of 
five  years  as  a  coolie  slave  that  he  might 
carry  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen.  He 
toiled  in  the  mines  with  them  and  preached 
the  Gospel  while  he  toiled,  till  he  had  scores 
of  whom  he  could  speak,  as  did  Paul  of 
Onesimus,  “whom  I  have  begotten  in  my 
bonds.  ”  This  is  a  noble  example  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  spiritual  power  of  the  despised  China¬ 
man.  Lough  Look  died  a  few  years  ago,  but 
not  until  he  had  wTon  to  the  Gospel  about 
two  hundred  followers,  whom  he  left  behind 
in  the  membership  of  a  church.  He  said, 

‘ 1  The  missionaries  will  go  to  China  to  preach 
to  my  countrymen,  but  the  missionaries  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  mines  of  South  America  to 
preach  to  my  countrymen  there. ”  To  a 
Christian  Chinaman  belongs  the  unique 
honor  of  wearing  the  Savior’s  bonds  in  vol¬ 
untary  servitude.  Let  no  man  deprecate  the 
Christian  character  of  the  Chinaman,  until 
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he  has  suffered  as  much  for  Christ  s  sake  or 
given  as  much  to  seud  the  Gospel  to  the  lost. 
Christianize  China  and  we  have  conquered 
the  Orient.  We  will  send  these  indefatigable 
colonizers  into  every  island  of  the  sea,  every 
land  of  the  East  and  every  city  of  the  West, 
with  the  Gospel  in  their  hands.  They  are  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  English.  The  sun  never 
sets  on  the  Queen’s  dominion,  nor  does  it  ever 
set  on  the  Chinaman.  China  is  a  world- 
problem.  The  key  to  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world  is  in  the  hands  of  this  Empire, 
numbering  400,000,000.  This  huge,  ancient 
and  ponderous  Empire  is  beginning  to 
awake  from  her  slumber  of  centuries,  and 
when  she  awakes  she  is  a  giant  whose  treads 
will  shake  the  earth.  The  Gospel  once 
lodged  in  the  Chinese  mind  will  remain. 
China  will  be  as  consistently  and  perma¬ 
nently  Christian  as  she  has  been  stubbornly 
and  constantly  heathen.  Already  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  of  China,  in  respect  to  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  devotion  and  exemplary 
living,  rebuke  manv  worldly  and  half-hearted 
churches  in  Christendom.  The  Chinese  are 
percolating  every  land.  If  once  they  receive 
the  Gospel,  they  will  bear  the  sign  of  the 
cross  among  all  nations. 

Christian  history  presents  no  record  more 
thrilling  than  the  great  revival  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  from  1836  to  1842.  Soon  the 
church  membership  in  Hawaii  numbered 
15,000,  and  their  contributions  amounted  to 
$30,000  in  one  year.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
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native  preachers  became  missionaries  to 
other  islands.  One  of  these,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  crowd,  among  whom  was  the  royal 
family,  lifting  up  the  Bible,  said,  “Not  with 
powder  and  ball,  and  sword  and  cannon,  but 
by  this  living  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit, 
do  we  go  forward  to  conquer  the  islands  for 
Christ.  ” 

To  this  day  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  in  Tokio,  Japan,  engravings  repre¬ 
senting  Christ  upon  the  cross.  After  the 
labors  of  Xavier,  an  unrelenting  attempt  was 
made  to  drive  Christianity  from  the  Empire. 
The  people  were  required  to  trample  on  the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross;  no  harm  came 
to  those  who  did  ;  those  who  refused  suffered 
severest  persecution.  The  government  was 
bent  on  destroying  every  root  and  branch  of 
Christianity.  Rewards  were  offered  to  those 
who  would  inform  on  the  believers.  The  be¬ 
lievers  were  buried  alive,  torn  asunder  by 
oxen,  burned,  spikes  were  driven  under  the 
nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  some  were  shut 
up  in  prison  and  starved  with  food  in  sight, 
some  were  put  to  death  with  hot  water, 
naked  women  were  compelled  to  walk  on  their 
hands  and  knees  through  the  streets.  The 
persecution  and  suffering  was  unimaginable. 
Those  that  trampled  the  image  of  the  cross 
under  foot  were  spared.  It  was  believed 
that  Christianity  was  completely  eradicated 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  fire  of  Christian  faith  smouldered,  how¬ 
ever,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It 


was  kept  alive  under  the  perpetual  cloud  of 
persecution,  without  teachers  or  teaching. 

If  people  give  money  for  their  religion,  it 
is  regarded  as  unmistakable  evidence  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  To  give  money  in  time  of  peace  is  as 
certain  evidence  of  sincerity  as  martyrdom 
in  times  of  boisterous  persecution.  A  Micro- 
nesiau  convert  gave  $700  to  the  American 
Board.  Fifteen  boys  in  a  mission  school  in 
the  island  of  Raratonga  picked  coffee  on  their 
holiday  afternoons,  sold  it  and  sent  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  $45,  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  Uganda,  Africa,  one  hundred  native 
preachers  are  supported  by  native  Christians. 
In  one  year  the  native  Christians  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  gave  over  $31,000  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  although  the  wages  of 
the  natives  are  never  more  than  a  few  cents 
a  day.  Ten  thousand  converts  in  Sierra 
Leone,  gave  $75,000  in  one  year,  an  average 
of  $7.50  each.  The  native  Christians  in 
Aneityum,  numbering  two  thousand,  gave 
$5,000  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue.  After  this,  they  sent  $500  in 
one  year  to  the  Missionary  Society.  The  na¬ 
tive  Christians  of  Japan  average  about  $2  per 
member,  annually.  There  is  over  $40,000  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Angola  Mission,,  Africa,  and  one 
year  the  Mission  met  all  the  expenses  except 
$11.76.  The  native  Christians  in  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands  gave  $25,000  in  one  yea,r,  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  other  lands.  This  far  surpasses 
the  record  our  churches  have  made  in  any 
one  state  of  this  Union.  The  Armenian 
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Protestants  raised  $37,000  in  one  year,  for 
the  support  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
This  is  the  people  the  Turks  butcher  as  ani¬ 
mals.  A  native  church  in  Nembe,  Africa, 
gave  $4,500  to  erect  a  house  of  worship. 
The  converts  in  the  Samoan  Islands  gave 
$9,000  for  missions  in  one  year,  and  thirty 
thousaud  members  in  the  Friendly  Islands 
gave  $15,000.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  heathen  lands  give  $250,000 
annually.  The  native  church  in  Oroomiah, 
India,  gave  $1,200  in  one  year  for  their  own 
preachers.  The  churches  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  give  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
member  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  other 
lands.  So  great  is  the  interest  among  the 
native  Christians  in  Madagascar,  that  there 
are  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  self-support¬ 
ing  churches.  The  Christians  of  Ceylon  have 
four  methods  of  giving  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel:  First,  the  tithing  of  their  earnings. 
Second,  the  offerings  of  the  produce  of  the 
trees.  Third,  they  give  a  certain  amount  of 
their  time  for  purely  church  work.  Fourth, 
they  reserve  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  meals 
of  each  day.  This  is  systematic  and  propor¬ 
tionate  giving,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
and  seen  so  little-  The  Kaffirs  of  South 
Africa  gave  $1,500  in  one  year.  About  one 
hundred  Protestant  churches  of  Corea  give 
about  $4, 000  annually  for  the  support  of  church 
work.  In  1881,  twelve  hundred  church 
members,  belonging  to  a  mission  of  the 
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United  Presbyterian  Board  in  Egypt,  most 
of  them  extremely  poor,  contributed  about 
$20,000,  or  more  than  $17  each,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  churches  and  schools.  A  little  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Chinese,  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
consisting  of  eighty  members,  sent  $600  to 
China  for  the  support  of  missions  in  their 
own  country.  This  is  an  average  of  $17.50 
per  member,  while  the  general  average  per 
capita  for  Amer  can  Christians  is  only  about 
40  cents.  In  one  year,  forty  thousand 
Christian  Chinese  gave  $40,000.  In  one 
town,  sixty-six  converts  made  an  offering  of 
$750.  The  history  of  the  little  churches  in 
China  is  full  of  such  examples  of  liberality. 
The  native  Christians  in  all  heathen  lands 
gave  $541,464  in  one  year. 

A  missionary  says,  “  When  a  Chinese  con¬ 
vert  goes  a  three  days’  journey,  simply  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  Gospel,  maintains  himself 
while  being  taught,  burns  his  idols  and  tab¬ 
lets,  foregoes  his  legal  rights,  yields  to 
oppression  for  Christ’s  sake,  rather  than  go 
to  law,  and  knowing  the  persecution  that  will 
probably  come  upon  him,  offers  his  house  for 
a  preaching  hall  and  himself  takes  a  lead  in 
Christian  work,  we  may  have  the  assurance 
his  religion  is  not  vain.”  And  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  we  will  all  agree. 

Early  in  1821,  in  the  Yoruba  country, 
Africa,  the  Mohammedans  captured  many 
slaves,  among  whom  was  Adjai,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  His  father  died  in  the 
defense  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  the  boy 
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was  dragged  away  tied  with  ropes  to  other 
victims.  The  boy  was  afterwards  traded 
away  for  a  horse.  So  great  was  Adjai’s  hor¬ 
ror  of  slavery  that  he  tried  to  strangle  him¬ 
self  with  his  waistband.  A  missionary  found 
Adjai,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
baptized,  taking  for  his  Christian  name, 
Samuel  Adjai  Crowther.  He  was  educated 
and  became  a  powerful  preacher.  A  little 
girl,  also  rescued  from  slavery,  became  a 
Christian  and  afterwards  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  six  children.  Two  of  his 
daughters  became  the  wives  of  native  preach¬ 
ers,  and  three  of  his  sons  were  distinguished 
in  Christian  work.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Niger.  He  visited  England  and 
pleaded  in  Exeter  Hall  the  cause  of  his  down¬ 
trodden  race.  He  swayed  great  multitudes 
with  his  eloquence  like  wheat  fields  before  a 
storm.  The  far-reaching  influence  for  good 
of  this  mighty  man  of  God  cau  not  be  esti¬ 
mated.  The  negro  has  been  described  as 
u  God’s  image  in  ebony.”  “I  do  not  care 
much  as  to  what  I  am  carved  in,”  said  a  de¬ 
voted  negro,  usolougas  I  am  in  the  image 
of  God.  ” 

We  often  speak  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
early  Christians,  because  they  endured  the 
severe  persecution  that  was  brought  upon 
them.  The  memory  of  Nero  is  constantly  in 
mind.  The  wild  animals,  the  amphitheatre, 
the  Christians  hiding  in  caves  and  rocks,  are 
vividly  remembered.  But  the  faithfulness  of 
the  new  converts  on  heathen  soil  is  as  strik- 
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mg  an  example  of  loyalty  as  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Early  in  this  century  the  work  of  missions 
began  in  Madagascar.  The  great  island  was 
deep  in  the  mire  of  heathenism.  Thousands 
were  sold  in  slavery  every  year.  The  spot 
where  the  slaves  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
their  homeland  before  they  were  sent  to  hope¬ 
less  exile  is  to  this  day  called  the  “  Weeping 
Place  of  the  Hovas.'?  Thousands  were  won 
to  the  Gospel  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
What  these  new-born  babes  in  Christ  endured 
for  their  faith  will  never  be  written.  The 
king  of  the  island  was  a  Nero  and  his  wife 
was  a  “Bloody  Mary.  ’ ’  The  government  was 
as  reckless  as  Nero  and  as  treacherous  as 
Judas.  Before  Queen  Kanavalona,  fell  more 
than  twenty  thousand  of  her  subjects,  an¬ 
nually,  the  prey  of  her  heartless  cruelty. 
She  cared  neither  for  the  liberty  nor  the 
life  of  her  subjects.  Among  her  first  acts 
was  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  break  up  the  mission  schools.  She  waged 
a  relentless  warfare  upon  the  new  converts. 
They  were  burned  as  criminals  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  accuse  themselves  within  one  week, 
under  pain  of  death.  The  great  body  of  these 
native  disciples  stood  firm  in  the  presence  of 
the  cruelty  of  this  Satanic  monster.  Praying 
for  help  and  trusting  in  God,  they  appeared 
before  the  judges  and  confessed  their  faith  in 
the  Savior,  to  whom  they  looked  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  They  stood  as  firm  as  Gibraltar. 
While  the  persecution  raged  they  sometimes 
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spent  whole  nights  together  in  devout  prayer 
to  God.  An  order  was  given  to  destroy  the 
Bible  and  all  Christian  literature.  Thirty-four 
thousand  of  the  Queen's  subjects  could  read 
the  Bible.  These  brave  Christian  men  and 
women  would  not  give  up  the  Bible.  Many 
of  them  had  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy.  In  1836  the  missionaries  were 
driven  from  the  island.  For  twenty-five  long 
years  the  persecution. was  waged,  and  during 
this  time  it  was  a  crime  to  confess  Jesus  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  The  persecution  was  as 
bloody  as  it  was  long.  Christians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  secretly  in  each  other's  houses 
and  sometimes  traveled  twenty  miles  to  a 
mountain  top  to  pray  and  to  worship  God. 
They  loved  the  Christ  whom  they  served,  and 
the  bare  mention  of  His  name  brought  tears  to 
their  eyes.  Two  hundred  Christians  were 
sentenced  to  perpetual  slavery  at  one  time. 
Others  were  speared  while  kneeling  in  prayer. 
The  Queen  ordered  her  soldiers  to  dig  a  pit  for 
the  Christian  converts,  cast  them  into  it,  pour 
boiling  water  over  them  and  then  fill  up  the 
pit  and  go  in  search  of  others  on  whom  to 
wreak  similar  vengeance.  Sixteen  were 
speared  to  death  at  one  time.  The  bodies  of 
two  Christians  were  chopped  into  mince-meat, 
and  the  one  ground  of  guilt  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen  was  the  fact  that  the  victims 
could  read  and  write.  Four  nobles  were 
burned  alive  and  fourteen  others  hurled  from 
a  precipice  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  their  families  sold  as  slaves;  one  hundred 
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and  seventeen  were  publicly  flogged  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  labor  for  life  in  chains;  and  seventeen 
hundred  were  fined.  Living  bodies  were 
thrown  from  a  precipice,  bounding  from  ledge 
to  ledge  until  they  were  broken  on  the  granite 
rocks  below,  and  one  of  them  was  heard  sing- 
in  o-  as  he  fell.  One  woman,  who  was  left  until 
the  last,  was  compelled  to  look  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  on  the  mangled  bodies  below,  and 
in  answer  to  the  entreaties  of  friends  that  she 
would  save  her  life  by  apostasy  from  Christ, 
only  begged  to  be  hurled  from  the  precipice 
too.  No  act  of  violence  swayed  these  noble 
Christian  souls.  None  of  these  things  moved 
them.  They  sang  the  hymn,  “Going  Home 
to  God,  ”  as  they  were  borne  to  execution,  and 
prayers  and  praise  ascended  in  the  flames  that 
consumed  them.  Victims  were  sometimes 
speared  and  then  beheaded.  Stoning  was 
employed  as  a  cruel  method  of  execution, 
They  were  bound  together  by  iron  necklaces 
and  remained  thus  bound  until  death  ended 
their  sufferings.  If  one  died  the  others  had 
to  drag  about  the  dead  body  with  them.  At 
one  time  fifty-seven  Christians  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  and  banished  to  a  distant  province. 

The  cruel  Queen  had  held  her  red  scepter  a 
long  time,  and  she  utterly  failed  to  stamp  out 
with  her  iron  heel  the  faith  she  so  much 
despised.  The  brief  history  of  missions  in 
Madagascar  is  a  full  justification  of  the  high 
claims  of  this  divine  enterprise.  The  converts 
were  genuine.  They  were  souls  born  from 
above,  born  of  God.  God  permitted  a  feeble 
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church  just  planted  and  scarcely  rooted  in  the 
foul  pagan  soil  to  undergo  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  persecution,  having  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
church  was  not  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  nor 
was  it  left  feeble  and  half  dead,  as  we  might 
reasonably  expe  t,  but  it  was  stronger  and 
had  a  hold  upon  the  soldiers  and  the  nobles 
and  even  upon  the  royal  household.  When 
the  persecution  ceased  in  1861,  the  member¬ 
ship  was  five  times  greater  than  when  it 
began.  The  whole  land  was  undergoing  a 
transformation.  When  the  distinguished 
missionary,  Mr.  Ellis,  returned,  he  enjoyed  a 
triumphal  march  through  the  island.  Dele¬ 
gations  of  disciples  met  him  and  processions 
went  to  welcome  him.  Throngs  of  worshippers 
assembled  at  dawn.  A  second  service  would 
begin  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every 
encouragement  was  now  given  to  the  mission¬ 
ary,  from  the  lowliest  hut  to  the  King’s 
palace.  Do  you  think  these  were  not  geniuine 
conversions?  Think  you  these  were  “Paper- 
Christians,”  or  “Rice  Christians,"  or  “Chris¬ 
tians  for  revenue  only"  ?  They  were  robbed 
of  houses  and  land,  and  kindred  and  friends, 
and  even  life  itself  was  given  up  for  the 
Gospel’s  sake.  There  continued  to  be  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  converts.  Churches 
sprang  up  in  multitudes  and  beyond  all  means 
of  accommodation.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time 
one  hundred  new  houses  were  in  demand. 
And  there  was  an  increase  of  sixteen  thousand 
members  in  one  year.  Memorial  chapels  were 
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built  on  the  site  of  the  scenes  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion.  One  was  built  near  the  precipice  in 
memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  at 
that  place. 

Three  Christian  lads  were  subjected  to  the 
most  fearful  torture  and  then  put  to  death, 
at  Uganda,  Africa,  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Their  arms  were  amputated,  they 
were  bound  alive  to  a  scaffolding,  a  fire  was 
kindled  beneath  them  and  they  were  slowly 
roasted  to  death.  Men  stood  about  them 
mocking  their  long  and  horrible  agonies. 
They  were  asked  in  derision  to  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  see  if  he  would  not  come  down  and 
deliver  them.  They  praised  the  Lord  in  the 
flames  and  sang  songs  until  their  tongues, 
dried  and  shrivelled  in  the  heat,  could  no 
longer  speak.  M  irk  the  faithfulness  to  the 
very  last,  of  these  young  hearts  so  lately 
turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God.  Think  you  these  were  not  genuine 
conversions?  One  of  the  executioners,  struuck 
by  the  wonderful  fortitude  of  the  three  lads, 
came  to  the  missionaries  and  besought  them 
that  he  might  be  taught  to  pray  as  they  had 
done. 

All  ages  may  safely  be  challenged  to  furnish 
a  parallel  to  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of 
David  Livingstone’s  body-guard,  Susi  and 
Chutna.  These  two  faithful  men  accompanied 
him  to  the  far  interior  of  Africa  and  stood  by 
him,  May  1st,  1873,  in  the  grass  hut  of  Ilala, 
when  he  died.  What  could  be  done  with  the 
precious  body?  They  were  surrounded  by 
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unsympathetic  and  cruel  savages.  The  native 
land  of  Scotland’s  great  hero  was  six  thousand 
miles  away,  and  even  the  coast  was  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  remains,  with  his 
valuable  journal,  instruments,  and  personal 
effects,  must  be  taken  to  Zanzibar.  How  could 
it  be  done?  There  were  no  trains,  no  roads, 
no  carts,  no  beasts  of  burden.  The  body  must 
be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  human  be¬ 
ings.  Strangers  could  not  be  trusted.  The 
faithful  body-guard  must  undertake  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  sacred  charge.  What  an  under¬ 
taking  for  these  humble  children  of  the  wild 
forest!  They  had  no  skill  or  facilities  for  em¬ 
balming  the  body.  But  love  and  gratitude 
surmount  all  difficulties.  They  bury  the  heart 
of  their  great  father  under  the  moula  tree, 
and  they  are  orphans.  With  salt  and  brandy 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  spent  fourteen 
days  embalming  the  body  in  a  crude  way.  It 
was  finally  dried  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  mummy.  For  nine  long,  weary  months, 
over  mountains,  across  rivers,  through  track¬ 
less  forests,  across  burning  plains,  through 
swamps,  among  wild  beasts  and  venomous 
reptiles,  in  the  midst  of  war  tribes,  through 
heat  and  rain,  the  corpse  was  carried  fifteen 
hundred  miles  to  Zanzibar,  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men.  These  men  as  black  as  coal  endured 
all  kinds  of  danger,  ran*all  manner  of  risk, 
day  and  night,  for  forty  weeks.  Sometimes 
forced  to  fight  their  foes  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  holy  mission.  They  never  faltered.  On 
they  marched  with  patience  and  perseverance, 
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until  love  and  gratitude  had  done  their  work. 
No  triumphal  march  of  man  ever  before 
equalled  that  long  journey,  through  the  dense 
deep  forests  of  the  “ Submerged  Continent.'7 
Here  is  an  example  of  tenderness,  gratitude, 
devotion,  heroism,  without  an  equal.  The 
love  that  lavished  tears  as  water  on  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  the  exquisite  tenderness  that  lifted  his 
broken  body  from  the  cruel  cross,  has  been 
equalled  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  matchless  de¬ 
votion  of  Susi  and  Chuma.  These  men  were 
truly  born  from  above.  An  electric  spark 
from  the  throne  of  God  had  kindled  in  their 
souls  and  consumed  all  their  selfishness. 
In  tenderness  and  fidelity  they  stand  to-day 
as  an  example  to  the  Christian  world.  Let 
those  who  will,  sneer  at  Christian  missions 
uthe  Midnight  Continent.”  They  are  their 
own  justification.  If  nothing  more  had  been 
done  during  the  whole  century  but  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Livingstone's  body-guard,  mis¬ 
sions  have  not  been  a  failure.  Shall. we  not, 
with  increased  enthusiasm  and  enlarged  of¬ 
ferings,  seek  out  and  save  men  with  whom 
such  Christian  heroism  is  possible? 
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